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Mahayanist, took many books of the Greater Vehi-
cle back to China, and in his labours as a translator
was imitated by a long line of workers in the same
field. The later books were afterwards translated into
Tibetan, and the new doctrine attained in Tibet to
so great a development, that Tibetan Buddhism, or
rather Lamaism, has come to be the exact contrary
of the earlier Buddhism. It has been worked up
there into a regular system which has shut out all
of the earlier Buddhism, although a few of the
earlier books are also to be found in Tibetan trans-
lations.

In China, on the contrary, we find no evidence of
a special system. All the books, early and late, are
mixed together in one heterogeneous collection.
Though no doubt the books of the Great Vehicle
have by far the preponderating influence, yet books
of various ages are still studied, and different schools
in China have adopted different degrees of the newer
doctrine.

Buddhism was introduced into Japan in the sixth
century from the Korea, and having started there
at so late a date, it has retained very little of the
older doctrine, except the theories of impermanence,
of the sorrow inherent in individuality, and of the
absence of any abiding principle as set out in my
fourth lecture. There are indeed now many sects